NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

the trouble of Achilles. Then all go up upon the
shore of Troyland, one after another in long pro-
cession (cVwrxcpw). Once again in Homer the
immortal maidens stream up from the sea. Achilles
is lying on his bier, and they stand round him
wailing and clothe him in the garments of
gods (0^.,xxiv. 47-59),

The Greek epic of seafaring, of man on the sea,
fills a great part of the first half of the Odyssey. It is
a romantic story, but it is a romance of adventure,
not of sentiment. Nor is it all of a piece. The
voyage of Telemachus is, literally, all plain sailing,
and we see only its beginning and end. The descrip-
tion of the secret preparations for the start, from the
chartering of the vessel to the hauling up of the sail,
shows how poetically Homer can handle matters
which we moderns consider prosaic and negligible.
As we read we are like boys standing on a quay for
the first time, lost in wonder at the doings of sailormen.
A fresh west wind is whistling, and as the ship glides
from her berth, the water hisses round the stem. * So all
night long and through the dawn she bored her way' :
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(Ody., ii. 434.)

The Third and Fourth Books contain narratives
of the return from Troy of various heroes, which give
a foretaste of the power of Poseidon. In the Fifth,
Odysseus sets sail from Calypso's island, and on the
eighteenth day he sees in the distance the land of the
Phaeacians. Then begins a three days' drama, a
struggle between a man and his god, between Odysseus
and Poseidon ; the god at a far distance shaking his
head and muttering, now grasping his trident and
troubling the waters, now lashing his steeds of the
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